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‘LA/AIA Elects 1983 Officers 


On November 16, 1982, Martin 
Gelber, AIA, principal of Martin B. 
Gelber, AIA & Associates, was 
elected to the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent/President-Elect of the Los 
Angeles Chapter. A graduate of 
USC, Martin is a Professor of Archi- 
tecture at Los Angeles Pierce Col- 
lege and a visiting lecturer at the 
USC School of Architecture. He has 
served the Chapter as Board Direc- 
tor and CCAIA Director-Delegate. 
He is currently Chairman of the 
LA/AIA Student Design Competi- 
tion and is a member of the CCAIA 
Finance/Planning Committee. 

Other election results: Cyril 
Chern, AIA, principal of Chern & 
Culver, will become Chapter Treas- 
urer; Donald C. Axon, AIA, principal 
of DCA/AIA, James Bonar, AIA, of 
Daniel Dworsky, FAIA & Associates, 
Robert Harris, AIA, Dean of the 
USC School of Architecture, and 
Margot Siegel, AIA, principal of 
Margot Siegel, AIA, Architect, all 
will serve two-year terms as 
Chapter Directors. 

Elected to two-year terms as 
CCAIA Director-Delegates were: 
William Krisel, AIA, William Land- 
worth, AIA, Frederic Lyman, AIA, 
Robert Tyler, FAIA, and Chester 
Widom, AIA. (Cyril Chern, AIA, was 
elected a CCAIA Director; however, 
as he is the newly elected CCAIA 
Secretary, his position as Director 
has been assumed by Krisel, who 
received the next highest number 
of votes after the other CCAIA 
Director positions had been filled.) 

Elected to one-year terms as 
Alternate CCAIA Director-Dele- 
gates were: Donald C. Axon, AIA, 
James Bonar, AIA, Gordon Forrest, 
AIA, Robert Harris, AIA, Fernando 


Front row, left to right: James Bonar, FAIA, Robert Harris, AIA, Donald 
Axon, AIA, Robert Tyler, FAIA, Juanita Gulbrand, Alex Miller, AIA, Cyril 
Chern, AIA. Back row, left to right: Martin Gelber, AIA, Mark Hall, AIA, 
Frederic Lyman, AIA, Philip Yankey. Not pictured: Margot Siegel, AIA, 
Chester Widom, AIA. 


Juarez, AIA, Marvin Malecha, AIA, 
Richard Shoen, AIA, and Margot 
Siegel, AIA. 

Serving the balance of their 
terms under incoming President 
Robert Tyler, FAIA, will be: Secre- 
tary Chester Widom, AIA, and 
Director Mark Hall, AIA. Marvin 
Malecha will serve the balance of 
the term for Lynne Paxton, AIA, 
whose resignation was effective as 
of December 31, 1982. Alex Miller, 
AIA, incoming President of the 
Chapter’s San Fernando Valley Sec- 
tion, will serve a one-year term as 
Director, as will outgoing President 
Fred Lyman. 

Other Board Members are: Phil 
Yankey, incoming President of the 
Associates, and Juanita Gulbrand, 
incoming President of the Women’s 
Architectural League. 


1983 LA/AIA Officers and 
Directors 

© President: Robert Tyler, FAIA 

e Vice-President/President-Elect: 
Martin Gelber, AIA 

© Secretary: Chester Widom, AIA 
e Treasurer: Cyril Chern, AIA 
Directors: Donald C. Axon, AIA, 
James Bonar, AIA, Mark Hall, AIA, 
Robert Harris, AIA, Fred Lyman, 
AIA, Alex Miller, AIA, Marvin 
Malecha, AIA, and Margot Siegel, 
AIA. 

1983 CCAIA Board Delegates 
e Martin Gelber, AIA, William 
Krisel, AIA, William Landworth, 
AIA, Frederic P. Lyman, AIA, Ken 
Newman, AIA, Robert Tyler, FAIA, 
Joseph Vaccaro, AIA, and Chester 
Widom, AIA. 

Alternate CCAIA Director- 
Delegates 

* Donald C. Axon, AIA, James 
Bonar, AIA, Gordon Forrest, AIA, 
Robert Harris, AIA, Fernando 
Juarez, AIA, Marvin Malecha, AIA, 
Richard Schoen, AIA, Margot 
Siegel, AIA. 


iviessage from the President 


Architecture is a unique profession, 
dealing directly with the quality of 
life. The architect shapes our life- 
style as planner, psychologist, 
environmentalist and, most of all, 
as a sculptor. The respec sibility of 
the architect becomes most evident 
when his ideas become reality and 
their impact on society is tangible. 
With this responsibility goes tre- 
mendous satisfaction in the realiza- 
tion that his ideas have become 
concrete building forms. 

The permanence of an archi- 
tect’s ideas underscores the impor- 
tance of professional excellence. 
As president this coming year, | will 
stress excellence both in the pro- 
fession and in the programs of the 
LA/AIA which serve the profession. 
We can best encourage this goal by 
members promoting programs 
which demonstrate, recognize and 
honor members’ achievements. 

| also place great importance on 
seminars and programs which aid 


the architect in the operation of his 
business and in the efficient, effec- 
tive practice of architecture. Only 
by being financially successful can 
the architect excel. 

The visibility of architects and 
the AIA will be my primary concern. 
Specific programs to put AIA arch- 
itects before the public and poten- 
tial clients will be a priority in the 
coming year. 

Another area of concern is the 
relationship between the Chapter 
and architectural schools and uni- 
versities. Architectural education 
and the practice of architecture 
share common goals. The AIA can 
and should become a forum for 
exploration of issues that affect all 
of us. | will encourage architects 
and affiliates to become involved in 
scholarship, aid and internship pro- 
grams. Architecture students are 
the future of our profession, and 
their success is our mutual benefit. 

The AIA must also play an impor- 


tant part in the politics of our com- 
munities. Through the Corps of 
Architects, established by Fred 
Lyman, we can develop specific 
plans and become a force to influ- 
ence legislation affecting the envir- 
onment and our profession, before 
the laws are written. 

Affiliated groups are of particular 
benefit to the AIA. Their continued 
support and input is vital to the 
membership. Our relationship with 
the Associates will also continue to 
be a priority of the Chapter. We will 
support their programs and assist 
them in employment and certifi- 
cation. 

The Board of Directors will be 
charged with representing the 
membership as a whole at our 
meetings, and | will be available any 
time for your comments and 
suggestions. 

Robert Tyler, FAIA 
LA/AIA President 


Installation Dinner 
on Bunker Hill 


Installation of the Los Angeles 
Chapter’s new president, Robert 
Tyler, FAIA, and other officers and 
directors for 1983 will take place 
on Saturday, January 22, at a din- 
ner/dance in the 400 S. Hope St. 
Building in downtown Los Angeles. 
Also to be installed are the new 
officers and directors of the Wom- 
en's Architectural League. Juanita 
Gulbrand is president for 1983. 

Admission is by prepaid reser- 
vation only, at $30 per person. 
Reservations must be received at 
the Chapter office before Monday, 
January 17. For those who wish to 
attend the program only, the doors 
will be open and chairs provided 
after 9:30 p.m. 

The program will start at 7 p.m. 
with a no-host cocktail reception 
in the atrium-office space on the 
25th floor of the building. A catered 
dinner will be served at 8 p.m. and 
the installation program will follow 
at 9:30. 

Morris Verger, FAIA, a past- 
president of the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter, will act as installing officer, and 
Louis Naidorf, FAIA, will introduce 
Tyler. Naidorf is director of design 
for the Los Angeles office of Welton 
Becket Associates, where Tyler is 
the corporate director of design. 

Frederic Lyman, AIA, immediate 
past-president of the Los Angeles 
Chapter, will serve as installing 
officer for the WAL. 

Following the installation, a live 
dance band will entertain. Attire is 
black tie optional. 

The 400 S. Hope St. Building 
is located on the corner of Hope 
and 4th Streets, on Bunker Hill in 
downtown Los Angeles. 


Cail for Submissions: 
Interiors by Architects 


LA Architect and the LA/AIA 
Interior Architecture Committee 
are planning to celebrate West 
Week by featuring interiors by 
architects in the March issue. Those 
architects interested in having their 
work considered for publication are 
invited to send slides of their inte- 
riors projects to LA Architect by 
February 1 at the Chapter office, 
8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles 
90069. 

The Interior Architecture Com- 
mittee is also organizing a slide 
show for the PDC II symposium 
during West Week. This show will 
present interiors by the Architects 
and Associates of LA/AIA. Inter- 
ested members should send slides 
and a short written description of 
their work to Sherry DeMott at 
Johannes Van Tilburg and Partners, 
1101 Broadway, Santa Monica, 
90401, by February 18. For infor- 
mation call Ms. DeMott at (213) 
394-0273. 


Calendar 


ONULE 


See Chapter Programs: January 20. 


Chapter Programs: 

e January 15: San Fernando 
Section installation of new offi- 
cers with dinner and dancing, 7 
p.m. at Braemar Country Club, Tar- 
zana. Admission: $25 per person. 
Call Gordon Forrest at 783-5176. 
+ January 18: ASA’s Sweet Six- 
teen Birthday Party, including 
installation of new chapter officers, 
Hyatt on Sunset, Hollywood. Call 
Marilyn Spielman at 278-6400. 


e January 20: Ilustrated talk on 
“Grand Avenue” project, by 
Sussman/Prejza & Co., 6:30 p.m. in 
Sussman/Prejza office, Santa Mon- 
ica. RSVP to Chapter office at 
659-2282. 

+ January 22: LA/AIA’s installa- 
tion of new officers, reception at 
7 p.m., dinner 8, installation 9:30, 
dancing later, 400 S. Hope St., Los 
Angeles. Admission: $30 per per- 
son. Reservations required by Jan- 
uary 17. Call Chapter office at 
659-2282. 


Lectures: 

e January 17: Bı ing Low-Cost 
Ceramic Dwellings for Desert 
Inhabitants, by E. Nader Izhali, 7 
p.m. in Main Gallery, School of 
Environmental Design, Cal Poly. 
Call (714) 598-4182. 

e January 20: The End of a Lib- 
eral Era: Social Policy in the 
1980s, by Professor Peter Marris 


of UCLA, 5:30 p.m. in Architecture 
1102, UCLA. Call 825-8957. 

+ January 22: Defining the Land- 
scape, with J. B. Jackson, former 
editor and publisher of Landscape, 
9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. in University The- 
ater, Cal Poly. Fee: $25. Call UCLA 
Extension at 825-9414. 

e January 31: Designing the 
Super-Tankers, by an ARCO naval 
architect, 7 p.m. in Main Gallery, 
School of Environmental Design, 
Cal Poly. Call (714) 598-4182. 

e February 3: Making Cities 
Work: Opportunities for the 
Private Sector, by Wayne Ratko- 
vich, president of Ratkovich, Bow- 
ers, 5:30 p.m. in Architecture 
1102, UCLA. Call 825-8957. 


Exhibitions: 

e Through January 23: MOCA 
Builds, drawings and models of 
Isozaki proposals, Schindler House, 
Los Angeles. Call 651-1510. 


Courses: 

e January 11-March 29: Tech- 
niques in Space Programming 
and Pre-Architectural Planning, 
with architect Randall Rice, Tues- 
days, 7-10 p.m. at UCLA. Fee: 
$155. Call UCLA Extension at 
825-9061. 

e January 15-April 23: Historic 
Sites, with architect Martin Weil, 
AIA, Saturdays, 2-4 p.m. at various 
locations in L.A. County. Fee: $185. 
Call USC Continuing Education at 
743-4560. 

e January 15, 22: Visual Com- 
munication in Architecture, 
with photographer Julius Shulman, 
Ennis Brown House, Los Angeles. 
Benefits Trust for Preservation of 
Cultural Heritage. Fee: $250, 
includes breakfast and lunch. 
Attendance limited. Call Ennis- 
Brown at 660-0050. 


Profile: Robert Tyler 


Robert Tyler, FAIA, incoming president of 
the Los Angeles Chapter, is the Senior Vice- 
President and Corporate Director of Design 
for Welton Becket Associates. 

Tyler's wife, Kay, is a past-president of 
the Women’s Architectural League. They 
have two daughters, Linda and Karen, and 
a son, Robert. Linda is married to Larry 
Pfeifer. Their son is a graduate of the USC 
School of Architecture and was student 
representative on the LA/AIA Board of 
Directors. 

Tyler's involvement in the AIA includes 
three years as treasurer of the Los Angeles 
Chapter, 1975-1977. He also participated 
on the CCAIA Board of Directors during the 
same period. 

As an architect, Tyler's experience 
includes the design of 21 major buildings 
in Los Angeles during his 30-year career, as 
well as many other projects throughout the 
world. Since joining Becket in 1952, Tyler 
has been responsible for the design of office 
buildings, financial institutions, hotels and 
the development of urban and master plans 

Significant structures designed by Rob- 
ert Tyler can be found in almost every field 
and major area of Los Angeles. In the design 
of public buildings, UCLA's Pauley Pavilion 
is a prime example of his work, providing 
the campus with a showcase for its cham- 
pionship athletic program as well as a forum 
for major convocations. The exposed space- 
frame roof structure creates a completely 
column-free interior, and has a distinctive 
expression on the exterior. 


Tishman Midvale, Westwood 


In the field of office design, Tyler's 
projects include the 34-story Equitable 
Building and other major office structures 
along the Wilshire corridor. In Westwood, 
he designed two buildings: the elegant, 23- 
story Tishman Westwood complex and the 
17-story, octagonal Tishman Midvale. In 
Century City, he designed the award-win- 
ning Century Park Plaza, Northrop and 
Shareholders buildings. 

One of Tyler's most recent office designs 
is the 26-story, 740,000-square foot office 
building for O'Melveny and Meyers, which 
will soon be completed at 400 South Hope 
Street. Positioned on its site at a 45-degree 
angle to maximize views and encourage 
pedestrian access to its plazas, the distinc- 
tive six-sided structure illustrates Tyler's 
design philosophy, that a building's shape 
should express the particular needs it fulfills. 
The tower provides a visual transition from 
the cityscape of the central area to the taller 
buildings of Bunker Hill. 

Another Tyler project, the Sheraton Plaza 
La Reina, near the Los Angeles International 
Airport, is one of the first hotels designed 
specifically as a conference center. At 


Sheraton Plaza La Reina, Los Angeles 
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Northrop Building, Century City 


another end of the country, Tyler served as 
senior project designer for the 1050-room 
Contemporary Resort Hotel in Disney World, 
Florida. The 10-story, A-frame hotel utilized 
a modular system of prefabricated guest 
rooms specially designed by Tyler. In addi 
tion to providing convention facilities for the 
park, the hotel functions as a station for a 
monorail which penetrates the building at 
one end and continues into its 400-foot 
interior. 

On the international scene, Tyler 
designed the Moscow World Trade Center 
and the 440-room Nile Hilton in Cairo. He 
has also served as an architectural design 
consultant for Becket in the Middle East 
and Asia. 

In spite of this international portfolio, it 
is Tyler's experience on a local level that 
makes him a particularly appropriate candi- 
date to lead the Los Angeles Chapter. “As 
an organization of architects, the AIA must 
represent and reflect the needs of its mem- 
bership,” Tyler asserts. Two areas in which 
he feels those needs lie are politics and 
education. 

Citing Fred Lyman’s prior AIA involve 
ment in local governmental issues through 
the “Corps of Architects,” Tyler sets a high 
priority on continuing his efforts. “Through 
the Corps we should seek to influence 
political decision-making to benefit both 
architecture and the environment,” he 
states, One of Tyler's primary objectives will 
be to precisely target issues which the AIA 
can effectively influence. 

Pointing to the economy as a concern of 
the profession, Tyler proposes to sponsor 
programs to improve both the abilities of 
architects and their stature in the public eye 
He feels that the Chapter has a responsibility 
to promote excellence from which architects 
will benefit 

Another of Tyler's goals will be to 
improve involvement between architects 
and the schools. “The graduating students 
are the future of our profession,” he 
stresses. “The AIA and individual architects 
have an obligation to make students aware 
of the direction of the profession and to 
keep an open mind to new ideas generated 
by education.” 

As Chapter president, Tyler hopes to 
increase involvement with the AIA and pro- 
mote programs which address the needs of 
individual architects. “By consistently dem 
onstrating excellence, we can insure the 
growth of both architecture and the AIA,” 
he concludes. 
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Moscow World Trade Center 
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Contemporary Resort Hotel, Disney World 


Additions and Deletions 


Los Angeles is currently being 
blessed with high quality, prototyp- 
ical, small office buildings, and the 
Third Street Garden Office 
Building by David Gray, AIA, is 
clearly one of that genre. It isa 
clean, conservative building with 
smooth horizontal lines, rounded 
bay windows and high-tech details 
producing an appearance of simpli- 
city and strength. Furthermore, it is 
enhanced by a highly successful 
relationship of materials— frameless 
butt-jointed glass fitted between 
horizontal plaster panels high- 
lighted by metal vent details. 

The wrap-around entrance 
facade on this irregularly shaped, 
West Hollywood corner lot pro- 
vides one continuous frontage, 
encompassing the corner and cul- 
minating in a three-story entrance 
vestibule. This termination of the 
facade simultaneously starts an 
entrance sequence which begins 


D. ZANZIGER 


Third Street Garden Office Building. 


with a busy, typically Los Angeles 
thoroughfare, through the entrance 
lobby, and out into a quiet land- 
scaped courtyard. This garden, 
embellished with lavender hand- 
rails, is central to the design solu- 
tion and provides the primary cir- 
culation system for entrance into 
the office suites. It also introduces 
a light source, which then allows 
for deeper bay widths and maxi- 
mized rental space. 


D ZANZIGER 


Landscaped courtyard giving light 
and access. 


The three floors of office suites 
over two levels of parking are sup- 
ported on concrete flat-slab 
construction, with concrete col- 
umns and shear-wall bracing. In 
all it is a positive addition to the 
West Hollywood environment. 
John V. Mutiow, AIA 
Mutlow is chairman of the LA Arch- 
itect Editorial Board. 


Next Month: LA/AIA Student Competition Results 


Winners of the LA/AIA Student 
Awards Competition for the 1982 
Pereira Prize will be announced at a 
special presentation in February 
1983, according to Martin Gelber, 
AIA, program coordinator. Date, 
time and place of the special pres- 
entation will ve announced later 
Students from Cal Poly Pomona, 
SCI-ARC, UCLA, USC and other 
schools in Southern California with 
architectural programs competed 
for the $2500 in prizes. First prize 


third prize was $300 and four hon- 
orable mentions were $150 each. 
The money was donated by Wil- 
liam Pereira Associates of Los 
Angeles. 

Competitors were asked to 
redesign Pershing Square in down- 
town Los Angeles and to make it 
viable on a 24-hour basis. The 
judging took place on December 
10, but results will not be 
announced publicly until February. 

The awards jury included Arthur 


was $1000, second prize was $600, Golding, AIA, of William Pereira 


Associates, Calvin Hamilton, Los 
Angeles city planning director, 
Edward Helfeld, Los Angeles Com- 
munity Redevelopment Agency 
administrator, Frederic Lyman Ill, 
AIA, LA/AIA president, and Carl 
Maston, FAIA, of Carl Maston 
Architect. 

David Zanzinger, a Santa Mon- 
ica architectural photographer, 
donated his time and talents to the 
awards competition 


Westside Beautification Awards 


The Western Los Angeles Regional 
Chamber of Commerce is now 
accepting nominations for its 1983 
Beautification Awards, according 
to Charles Schneider, chairman of 
the Chamber's Urban Beautifica- 
tion and Improvement Committee. 
These awards will officially rec- 
ognize and honor the architects, 
landscape architects, contractors 
and owners of new and remodeled 
buildings and landscaping projects 
that improve and enhance the west- 


side community. Awards will be 
presented in the following cate- 
gories: community or public project, 
single and multi-family residential, 
and commercial. Separate awards 
will be given for both new and 
remodeled landscaping projects. 
To be eligible for an award, 
entries must be located within the 
westside area, which is bordered 
by Beverly Hills city limits on the 
east, Santa Monica limits on the 
west, Culver City limits on the 


south, and Mulholland Drive on the 
north. 

Colored slides must be submit- 
ted with nominations. Nomination 
blanks must be submitted by Feb- 
ruary 25, and may be obtained from 
the Western Los Angeles Regional 
Chamber of Commerce, at 10880 
Wilshire Blvd., Suite 1103, Los 
Angeles 90024, either in writing, 
or by telephoning (213) 475-4574 


Letter to the Editor 


Re: “Who's to Judge” 

The selection of an awards jury is a 
difficult and important task. It 
involves more than choosing a dis- 
tinguished group of people; it 
requires the Chapter to decide if we 
are willing to hold open discussion 
on the question of what is good 
architecture. The development of 
the awards categories and the 
selection of the program jury this 
past year were done to open the 
program to a broader spectrum of 
projects. Indeed, if there is a single 
characteristic of this awards pro- 
gram, it is the range of projects 
selected in style, size and type. | 
agree that the membership should 
be given an opportunity to consult 
in the selection of the jury. How- 
ever, | believe the work of Los 
Angeles architects is not so provin- 
cial that only L.A. architects could 
understand it 


Any awards program contains 
projects that are not acceptable to 
everyone. The unfortunate aspect 
of this activity is that there are 
more losers than winners. It is a fact 
of our competitive profession that 
a crisp presentation makes a good 
impression. However, the range of 
interests of the jury and the format 
of the awards submissions pre- 
cluded choice by designing and 
presenting with a particular style. 

| am preparing a summation 
report of the awards program for 
our chapter directors. | invite com- 
ments from our membership so that 
| may include them in concerns for 
next year’s planning. 

Marvin J. Malecha, Dean 
School of Environmental Design, 
Cal Poly Pomona 


Cornerstones 


LA/AIA Membership, Decem- 
ber 1982. 

New Members, AIA: Gregory 
Chazanas, Rick Farber, AIA; Rich- 
ard William Larsen, Woodford & 
Bernard, Architects; David M. 
Cooper, David M. Cooper, Archi- 
tect; Robert D. Keeler, Langdon 
& Wilson Architects; Robert G. 
Uhlenhake, Medical Planning 
Associates; Chaidej Vachira- 
kornvatana, Herbert Nadel AIA 

& Partners; James Douglass 
Canright, Mayer-Taylor Archi- 
tects; Ernest B. Marjoram, Don- 
ley Bundy & Associates. 


New Associates, AIA: Thomas W. 
Lim, Woodford & Bernard, 
Architects. 


Anthony Belluschi, AIA, senior 
vice-president of Kober Associates, 
was presented the 1982 Alumni of 
the Year Award by the Rhode Island 
School of Design. The award is pre- 
sented to “an alumnus whose life 
and career exemplify the finest 
qualities of a Rhode Island School 
of Design graduate.” 


Extra Credit 

Our firm was the recipient of a 
Certificate of Merit from the LA/ 
AIA. The project we designed won 
in the multiple-family category and 
is known as Larrabee Condomin- 
iums. It was represented both at 
the awards ceremony and in LA 
Architect as an eight-unit project. 
The project consists of twenty-two 
units, with eight per floor except at 
the top floor where there are six 
There is a substantial difference in 
getting eight units on a lot and 
getting twenty-two. | was also dis- 
appointed that the photographer 
that did such a fine job shooting 
the work did not receive credit. His 
name is Paul Cleveland. 

John Siebel, AIA 

John Siebel Associates, Architects, 
Los Angeles 


Hollyhock 
International 


Beginning this month tours of 
Hollyhock House by Frank Lloyd 
Wright will be available in French, 
Japanese, German, Spanish and 
Dutch, as well as in English. Reser 
vations for foreign language tours 
must be made 30 days in advance 
For information call (213) 
660-2200. 


Å- MM 
Error 


The December 1982 issue of LA 
Architect contained an interview 
with Chicago architect Stanley 
Tigerman regarding the “California 
Condition” show at the La Jolla 
Museum of Contemporary Art. The 
name of Barbara Goldstein, who 
conducted the interview, was inad- 
vertently omitted from the 
introduction. 


Classified Ads 


Services 


Professional Services Marketing. Plans, 
programs, systems, staff training, tools, 
general consulting. Experienced, qual- 
ified, reasonable. Promark, (213) 
991-6458, Stephany L. Hamrell, MLS. 


Architectural-topographic mapping 
and surveying services to your speci- 
fications. 17 years S. California experi- 
ence. References available on request, 
Dan May, Licensed Land Surveyor, 
(213) 368-1818. 


Opportunities 

Supplemental Income Counselors. 
(213) 257-0349. We teach people how 
to make money, 


Classified Information: 


Basic monthly rate: 50€ per word, $5 mini 
mum, Abbreviations, most number groups 
count as whole words; telephone numbers as 
two. Repeat monthly rate: 40¢ per word, $4 
minimum, for ads carried at least three 
months, Deadline: Tenth of month prior to 
month of publication. Placing ad: 1) Print ad 
or type double-spaced. 2) Select classification. 
3) Select number of repetitions and method 
(consecutive or alternate issues.) 4) Using 
basic or repeat rate, calculate charge. 5) Make 
check or money order payable to LA Archi- 
tect, in the amount of charge. 6) Send pay- 
ment with all above information to LA 
Architect Classifieds, c/o LA/AIA, 8687 
Melrose Ave.. Los Angeles, CA 90069. 


Positions Available 


The Graduate School of Architecture 
and Urban Planning at UCLA invites 
applications for a full-time, tenure- 
track position in the Architecture/ 
Urban Design Program, beginning 
academic year 1983-84. The successful 
applicant will be expected to teach in 
design studios, make a contribution to 
at least one other area of the program, 
and actively pursue practice and/or 
research and scholarly activities. It is 
anticipated that the position will be 
filled at the Assistant Professor level, 
but exceptionally well-qualified appli- 
cants at more senior levels will be 
given full consideration. UCLA is an 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. Applicants are asked to sub- 
mit letters of inquiry, curriculum vitae, 
and names and addresses of at least 
three references, by January 31, 1983, 
to: Prof. William J. Mitchell, Head, 
Architecture/Urban Design Program, 
Graduate School of Architecture and 
Urban Planning, UCLA, Los 
Angeles, 90024. 


Space Available 


Established gallery space in downtown 
art community. Kitchen and bath 
Perfect for architects and other design- 
ers. 5,500 sq. ft. 14¢ per sq. ft. plus key 
fee. (213) 680-4743. 


Share freeway handy architect's space 
in Santa Monica, Private furnished 
office, drafting stations, conference 
area, plus receptionist, xerox, printer, 
catalogue files, pingpong. (213) 
450-9093, 


linda j. Chapman 


Accounting, Bookkeeping and Management 
Complete Services for Architects 


e Accounting and Administrative Systems Design 


e Financial Projections and Budgets 


e Payroll and Billing 


ə Accounts Payable and Receivable 


+ Tax Preparation 


Telephone (213) 275-1591 


1225 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles, CA 90015 + (213) 627-5667 
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Drawings Illustrate 
History of Urban Design 
in Santa Barbara 
University Show 
Organized by Gebhard 


The town is finely situated, with a bay 
in front, and an amphitheater of hills 
behind. 

Richard Henry Dana, Two Years Before the 
Mast, 7835. 


Avenues of pepper trees alternate with 
long alamedas of palmettos and gum 
trees. The bougainvillea smothers the 
little cottages in its gorgeous purple 
bloom. Villas overgrown with roses, 
and pretty suburban homes, now 
begin to adjoin each other; an old mis- 
sion church with twin towers gleams 
against the dark mountains, and we 
enter the streets of Santa Barbara. 
Ernest Peixotto, Romantic California, 1970. 


... the town still has an apparent 
coherence that owes nearly everything 
to the deliberate imposition of a Med- 
iterranean style on its main streets and 
public buildings. .. . 

Charles Moore, The Place of Houses, 1974. 
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New Entrance to the Santa Barbara Public 
Library, detail, 1926, Carleton M. Windlow, 
16 inches by 19-3/8 inches, pencil on vellum. 
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“El Furedis, 


“Romantic California, Ernest 
Peixotto, Scribners, 1917. 
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Review: The Creation of a New Spain in America 


Typical block of State Street, Santa Barbara, 
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Hamilton House, Montecito, 1932-33, Cheste. 
pencil and watercolor on board. 


The idyllic city of Santa Barbara owes its 
unique character to the remarkable conjunc- 
tion of these three conditions: a benign 
natural setting, an intense horticulture of 
subtropical plants, and a virtual consensus 
on urban style which culminated in a system 
of architectural controls, established in 
1925 after an earthquake leveled much of 
the town and operating to this day. This 
consensus was the subject of an exhibition, 
Santa Barbara: The Creation of a New 
Spain in America, which ran until Decem- 
ber 12 at the Art Gallery of the University of 
California at Santa Barbara (UCSB) 

The exhibition was organized by David 
Gebhard, professor at UCSB and director of 
the university's Archive of Southern Califor 
nia Architecture. Dr. Gebhard’s association 
with the Archive seems to have given the 
show its method, which is to illustrate the 
history of hispanic architecture in Santa 
Barbara exclusively by means of architec- 
tural drawings. 


a 


r L. Carjola, 8-1/2 inches by 13-3/8 inches, ink, 


rat 


The installation, designed by Paul Prince 
of UCSB, begins via a corridor of phote- 
graphically enlarged elevations of State 
Street, part of a redevelopment proposal 
of the 1920s. This passage was the most 
evocative part of an otherwise matter-of-fact 
show. The other works, dating from 1900 to 
1982, were arranged in a roughly chrono- 
logical order, beginning with Ernest 
Peixotto’s drawing of El Fureidis, an estate 
designed by Bertram Goodhue in 1903-05 
There is no documentation for any architec 
ture before this time, which is unfortunate, 
for the architecture of early California must 
have had an influence on twentieth-century 
developments 

Despite an introductory comment on the 
scarcity of surviving drawings, little other 
material was included. The show was mute, 
with the requisite exception of small type- 
written cards noting dates, architects, illus- 
trators, but not media. The historical back- 
ground of the work can be understood only if 
one is able to read the catalogue while seeing 
the show. It is becoming more common for 
exhibitions to rely heavily on a purchased 
book to supply information and background 
but in this case the catalogue was not going 
to be available until a week after the show 
closed! The delay was particularly disappoint- 
ing because the text is well written, con- 
cise and comprehensive, covering a longer 
period than the show, from 1820 to 1982 
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1925, Allied Architects of Santa Barbara, 11 inches by 35-5/8 inches, pencil on paper. 


View of installation toward State Street 
corridor. 


The emphasis then fell entirely on the 
drawings. These were approximately its sav- 
ing grace, since the exhibition was dedi- 
cated to architect Lutah Maria Riggs, who 
began her career as an illustrator for George 
Washington Smith. Riggs has played an 
important role in the development of his- 
panic design in Santa Barbara, first while 
working for Smith and later in her own 
practice. Her drawings, along with being 
beautifully executed, clearly illustrate the 
vision and sophistication of architects and 
clients between 1920 and 1940, and their 
genuine commitment to the creation of a 
Mediterranean town on the Pacific. The 
same cannot be said for contemporary 
projects. The most recent drawings clearly 
show that, although contemporary archi- 
tects are beginning to be more at ease with 
history, we are still not close to approach- 
ing an educated but unselfconscious 
acceptance of revival design 
Douglas Fisher 
Fisher is a former resident of the central 
coast and is now working for Gruen 
Associates. 
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EPCOT, the Experimental Prototype Com- 
munity of Tomorrow, has long been a dream 
of the Disney organization. It was originally 
conceived as a working “City of the Future,” 
so vividly depicted by the model in the 
Carousel of Progress ride at Disneyland, 
where housing, industry and recreation 
would flourish with the help of the most 
current technology. 

This is not, in fact, what happened. The 
name EPCOT now refers to the entire 
28,000-acre Walt Disney World property. 
Experiments with vacuum-tube waste dis- 
posal, water reclamation, alternative energy, 
and systems of underground “utilidors,” 
which supply utility and worker access com- 
pletely below grade, are being made 


The Communicore: Piazza San Geosphere. 


Monorail structure and theme pavilions 
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Germany 


Experimental Prototype Community Of Tomorrow 


throughout the park. Two and a half miles 
south of the main resort area of Disney 
World, EPCOT Center has been built, instead 
of the model city. It is basically a permanent 
world’s fair to exhibit the innovations of 
American technology and imagination, pro- 
vide insights into foreign cultures, and hope- 
fully, at the individual admission of $15 per 
day, boost the income of a terribly sagging 
corporation. 

The approach to EPCOT Center is really 
breathtaking, even for someone not from 
Des Moines. Disney-designed monorail 
trains glide on thin concrete rails and col- 
umns over the marshlands of central Florida 
for the 15-minute trip from the hotels. The 
geosphere Spaceship Earth, looking amaz- 
ingly like a huge golf ball teed-up above lush 
foliage, is immediately recognizable as the 
focus of this technological paradise. 


Spaceship Earth 
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EPCOT Center 
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Drain detail, Germany 
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Before unloading its passengers, the 
monorail circles above the Center so that 
one can grasp the symmetrical plan of its 
two distinct parts, Futureworld and the 
World Showcase. Concentric circles orbiting 
Spaceship Earth are the basic organization 
of Futureworld. The geosphere and its cres- 
cent-shaped exhibition buildings are the 
center, surrounded by a ring of corporation- 
sponsored theme pavilions. The World 
Showcase is another circle of pavilions sur- 
rounding a large lake attaching itself to the 
outermost ring of Futureworld, symmet- 
rically and axially. 

From above, EPCOT Center looks as 
neatly organized as an Irvine village; upon 
descending from the monorail the confusion 
begins. At ground level, views are obscured 
by “futuristic” architecture, that sweeping, 
nondescript, high-impact Tomorrowland 
stuff one has seen before. Swooping, curvi- 
linear overhangs, supported on tendon-like 
columns, combine with taped inspirational 
music and swirling patterns of marigolds 
and pansies to let Dorothy know she is not 
in Kansas anymore, 

Passing beneath the 180-foot-tall geo- 
sphere, which houses a ride through the 
History of Communication, one arrives 
between the dual Communicore buildings, 
both reminiscent of the outstretched colon- 
nade of St. Peters. But the sequence is dis- 
orienting; it's as if one entered through the 
back door of the basilica, popped out the 
front into the piazza, and what should have 
been perforated colonnades are solid build- 
ings. Checking a map, one proceeds through 
the Communicore and towards the theme 
pavilions. 

The Futureworld theme pavilions are 
developed around central themes such as 
energy, motion, land and imagination. They 
combine world’s fair architecture—simple 
shells decorated with large geometric 
shapes, mirrored glass, and miles of indoor/ 
outdoor carpeting—with standard Disney 
motifs—ceramic tile murals, bright colors, 
and plenty of designated space for baby 
strollers. 

What these pavilions lack in architectural 
development, they make up in amazing 
technical feats. The various ways of propel- 
ling an audience through an exhibit, the 
onslaught of Bonanza-scaled films, and the 
knowledge that it is all run at the touch of a 
computer-assisted button help the Disney 
“imagineer” (imagination plus engineer) live 
up to his name. In the Energy Pavilion alone, 
a theater containing 582 seats rotates on a 
92-foot-diameter, air-supported turntable; 
divides into six 97-passenger cars guided by 
a thin wire beneath the carpet; proceeds 
through a primeval diorama; and reassem- 
bles itself on another turntable for a film on 
energy sources of the future. 

Beyond this technological barrage lies 
the other part of EPCOT Center, the World 
Showcase, where pavilion areas represent- 
ing different countries of the world are 
arranged around a man-made lake. From 
far it looks incredibly like a line-up of one’s 
favorite postcards. But despite the strange- 
ness of seeing Mexico next to China next to 
Germany, the Showcase is quite coherent, 
and its symmetrical subdivision can be 
easily perceived from the edge of the lake. 
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The well-known landmarks are all 
included in the World Showcase and 
reduced to one-tenth scale so as not to 
crowd each other: the Eiffel Tower, St. 
Mark's Square and the Temple of Heaven, 
as examples. Each pavilion area is designed 
to give the broad impression of visiting the 
country, and space is implied by means of 
forced perspectives, trompe l'oeil painting, 
and the layering of structures. The areas can 
all be reached on foot by a continuous path 
around the lake. Transitions between coun- 
tries are kept smooth with abundant land- 
scaping which keeps them visually 
separated, 

Two distinct partis are used to organize 
the pavilion areas; in one the user enters a 
small outdoor plaza surrounded by shops, 
restaurants and exhibits. The Japanese 
pavilion uses this scheme which allows the 
user to stroll through gardens and around 
temples underneath the towering backdrop 
of a feudal castle. In the other the user 
enters an enormous shell through a facade, 
where the inside is designed to look like the 
outside. The Mexican pavilion is literally an 
indoor shopping mall, where it is always 
Puerto Vallarta at twilight. 

The Disney organization has always been 
a master at recreating other times and 
places, and the World Showcase is no 
exception. The craftsmanship is top quality 
and the research is thorough. All amenities, 
including light fixtures, drinking fountains, 
and trash containers, are designed to rein- 
force the ambience of the country. It is a 
shame, however, that so much emphasis 
was put on creating only historical, romantic 
images; one would have liked to see the 
Centre Pompidou or maybe EUR, reduced to 
one-tenth scale, of course. 

All in all, EPCOT Center has become the 
focus of the Florida component of the Dis- 
ney empire. Futureworld always will have a 
somehow-dated, somehow-timeless 
atmosphere, will host exhibitions of current 
technical achievements, and will educate 
and entertain millions of people. The World 
Showcase will continue to add more coun- 
tries around its lagoon and provide EPCOT 
Center with a dream-like quality more fan- 
tastic, but more appropriate to the original 
EPCOT vision. 

Phillip Debolske 

Mr. Debolske was privileged to attend the 
opening of EPCOT Center. He is a graduate of 
USC, and is now doing freelance architec- 
tural work. 
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The spiritual significance of archi- 
tecture was highlighted in a selec- 
tion of four projects by architects 
Jeannie Bellman, Diane Caughey, 
John Chase/Claudia Carol, and 
Roland Coate. The exhibit entitled 
“Architecture: Symbol and Myth” 
was on display from December 1 to 
January 1 at The Art Store, and 
was curated by Arts and Architec- 
ture editor Barbara Goldstein, Gen- 
erally all architecture may be inter- 
preted to represent the symbolic 
consciousness of man, but in this 
exhibit Ms. Goldstein gave us 
insight into its variations. The four 
projects (two visionary and two for 
intended client usage) ranged from 
ritual to banal images of the dream 
landscape. 

Jeannie Bellman’s ritual sub- 
ject is purist in its singular theme 
and its spare, black and white 
photo-paper images. The project's 
accompanying quotes lead us from 
the idea of man’s greater con- 
sciousness, through female-male 
consciousness, to the mythic level 
of the Jewish tradition of female 
purification, Bellman’s mikvah, the 
place of this ritual, is a square- 
plan, three-level atrium space sur- 
rounded with seven private spaces 
on one level and another seven on 
the ceremonial level. In her intro- 
duction, Goldstein explains how 
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House of Death, painting, Roland 
Coate. 


Mikvah, a photo-paper image, 
Jeannie Bellman 


ter with the immense structure of 
the Ascot reservoir in East L.A. The 
existing architectural phenomenon, 
a covered seven-acre space, is 
envisioned with an intricate over 
structure: three levels of conscious- 


ness are filled with square-planned 
islands, fountains, and pyramid- 
roof towers, respectively. These 
levels and their parts are randomly 
connected by boats, catwalks, 
stairs and open plazas. Also, points, 
cubes and omni-directional islands 
are provided as ritual paths along 
the strict axes of the compass. 


rain water, as “consciousness,” is 
symbolically collected from the 
roof and stored in the lower com- 
munal level, as the “collective 
unconscious,” 

John Chase and Claudia Carol 
explore some of the same themes 
of private-public space and the rit- 
ualization of events in focused 
locations. The idea for their project 
was triggered by Chase's encoun- 
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mum requirements: M. Arch, or B. Arch, and appropriate experience or B. Science 
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forms; February 15, 1983. 


Chair, Department of Architecture Opening for a senior faculty member with a 
half time teaching load in design or related areas and to serve as Chair to direct and 
coordinate the affairs of the Department of Architecture beginning September, 1983. 
Minimum requirements are a M. Arch. and California Architect's License, Salary 
$23,976—$36, 540 depending on qualifications, Request applications from the Chair, 
Search Committee. Department of Architecture, Application and three recommen- 
dations must be postmarked by February 20, 1983 


Tenure Track Faculty Positions Openings for Assistants and Associate Professor 
positions on Tenure Track for 1983-84. Instructional areas: History and Architectural 
Theory; Theory of Structures; Environmental Control Systems; Building Materials 
and Construction; as well as to participate in design classes, Minimum requirements 
M. Arch, or equivalent from a foreign institution or B, Arch, plus Master's degree in 
a related field. A minimum of 3 years appropriate experience is required. Salary will 
be approximately $19,044—$28,884 per academic year dependent on qualifications 
Deadline for applications: February 15, 1983 


Inquiries for Application Forms: Selection Committee, Department of Architec 
ture, California State Polytechnic University, 3801 West Temple Avenue, Pomona. 
California 91768, AA—EEO employer 
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Roland Coate’s Leland House/ 
Death House is an intensely per 
sonal presentation of symbol and 
geometry. In a sequence of letters, 
fragmentary statements trace 
Coate’s transition from architecture 
to painting while the design of the 
Leland House was underway. The 
house, a three-level dome structure 
which he titled a “personal tower 
house,” is a symbol of heroic per- 
sonal identity: a tower alone ina 
world environment. The beautiful 
Paint and crayon images show 
that Coate has fused geometry, 
vibrant earth and sunset colors in a 
sympathetic landscape; which 
tends to obscure the contradictory 
psychological strivings indicated 
in his letters. 

Contradictions and the random- 
ness of experience also appear 
willfully united in the conscious 
and sub-conscious of Diane 
Caughey’s Metaphorical Doll 
House. Unlike the somewhat objec- 
tifying ritual in which the other 
three projects are participants, 
Caughey’s well-crafted model pre- 
sents the subjective dream experi- 
ence purely intact, as if the con- 
scious mind has retrieved from the 
dream world a concrete physcal 
experience. In its spectrum of arch 
itectural imagery, the Doll’s House 
blends “memory” images of win- 
dow seats, niches and towers with 
canted glass, wood-stud roofs, 
metal-tread stairs, and an occa- 
sional curved wall. Caughey’s house 
is a renovation of an existing home 
and we can hopefully assume her 
idiosyncratic images are wed to the 
collective dreams of the owners. 
Elizabeth McMillian 
Ms. McMillian is a PhD candidate in 
architectural history at USC. 
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Courtyard Housing in Los Angeles 


New Book Examines an LA Type 


A B C 


Organization of courtyard housing: single-bar type, A; double-bar type, B; L-type, C; U-type, 


D; completed type, E. 


Courtyard Housing in Los Angeles 
Stefanos Polyzoides, Roger Sherwood and 


James Tice, photography by Julius Shulman, 


University of California Press, $24.95. 


The courtyard buildings that group several 
dwellings around an open space form one 
of the housing types most characteristic of 
Southern California. How they were built, 
why they were built, and why they were and 
are such a successful type is the subject of 
the book, Courtyard Housing in Los Angeles. 

In their preface, the authors state two 
main reasons for writing this book. One is to 
raise public consciousness regarding pres- 
ervation of the city’s building heritage; the 
other is to discover the architectural lessons 
which can be learned from these buildings. 
The success of their first goal will depend 
largely on who reads the book. It is defi- 
nitely a stimulating and much-needed treat- 
ise on a viable building type; however, it 
seems to be written by and for architects. 
Will the profession be strong enough to lead 
the crusade for preservation? 

The second goal, to discover the archi- 
tectural lessons, leads to the presentation of 
some fascinating material for reading and 
digesting. Unfortunately the text is often 
repetitious and disjointed, perhaps due to 
having three authors. Numerous relevant 
ideas are mentioned; they are not neces- 
sarily developed to their full potential, but 
are sound and worth studying. The impor- 
tance of courtyard housing as a building 
type is one idea which is successfully inves- 
tigated. Courtyard buildings simultaneously 
satisfy needs at the scale of the individual, 
the group and the city. Courts offer security, 
a sense of community, and a respite in an 
oasis that is safe from the disorder of the 
city outside. 

The court building originated as a cluster 
of small single-family houses, often used as 
retirement or vacation homes. These dwell- 
ings soon merged into a single building 
organized around an outdoor court. Even in 
combination these units retained the quali- 
ties of single-family homes, such as a vari- 
ety of floor plans, rich details, and private 
outdoor spaces such as balconies or small 
walled gardens. The buildings were 
designed as complete entities made up of 
a variety of elements, rather than repetitious 
compositions of the same basic unit. As the 
authors state, “.. . one reads the whole pri- 
marily as an urban fragment in the Garden 
of Eden, expressing the possibilities of 
individual and communal well-being.” 

Courtyard buildings also offer a sense of 
place, a significant achievement in the non- 
stop suburbanization known as Los Angeles. 
The courtyard is a public place for a small 


group of residents: a miniature village green. 
It is also the symbolic, and sometimes literal, 


hearth, As the center of home life, protected 
from the bustling city, it is often warmed by 
an outdoor fireplace. Perhaps this is part of 
a social phenomenon experienced through- 
out history; the early settlers of the West, 
for example, gathered around the camp fire 


for warmth and security, with the covered 
wagons grouped in a circle for protection 
against hostile elements. 

The courtyard buildings of the 1920s 
also offered a touch of fantasy. Popular 
Spanish-Revival details and building ele- 
ments were copied from pattern books of 
the time, in an effort to evoke the feeling of 
a Mediterranean lifestyle. A realtor's bro- 
chure of the period, which the authors 
quoted, proclaims that “All the glamor and 
charm of Moorish castles, Italian villas, and 
Spanish haciendas are here combined with 
the superlative in electrical convenience and 
comfort.” Courtyard buildings offered 
instant history, California-style. 

The authors of Courtyard Housing debate 
at some length whether this styling of court- 
yard buildings is revivalism or eclecticism. 
Their conclusion seems to be that it is both; 
details and architectural fragments are 
re-used in their original form, but are also 
combined and juxtaposed in new and 
startling ways. The influence of Spain, in 
particular, is discussed but only passing 
mention is made of Mexico and its impor- 
tance. Surely a close neighbor such as Mex- 
ico, which provided many of California's set- 
tlers and the materials and crafts for the 
courtyard buildings, had a strong influence 
on this style of building. 

The main body of Courtyard Housing con- 
sists of case studies of existing courtyard 
buildings. Five structural types are identi- 
fied, such as L-shaped, U-shaped, full 
courts, etc., but the authors present almost 
exclusively full-court case studies. The 
buildings presented are excellent, but one 
expects that examples of all types would 
have been included. The U-shaped type 
seems especially lacking since it is stated 
that there are numerous examples. 

The book is generously illustrated with 
both drawings and photographs. The sec- 
tion and plan drawings are crisp and inform- 
ative; the excellent photographs, however, 
suffer from poor reproduction and appear 
muddy and dark. The text accompanying 
each case study is brief but more descriptive 
than critical. 

In their discussion of the lessons to be 
learned from courtyard buildings of the 
1920s, the authors criticize the designers of 
1950s courtyard apartments. This uncon- 
vincing attack attempts to show how 
designers did not learn from the past, when 
in fact they incorporated in their courtyard 
designs some of the same features of the 
earlier buildings, and seems unfair and 
worthy of further investigation. Perhaps ina 
few years, the merits of the 1950s court- 
yard buildings will be recognized and 
deemed worthy of reporting. Could this 
same group of authors produce another 
overview of courtyard buildings, but from a 
different decade? 

James G. Matson, AIA 

James Matson is an architect with Kamnitzer 
& Cotton and a resident of a courtyard 
building. 


El Cabrillo, section-elevation. 
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“The courtyard in its simplest form is a passage. It is 
later transformed into a space dependent on the 
dwelling units and finally becomes a stable, fully 
formed exterior public room.” 


—Courtyard Housing in Los Angeles 
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Message from 
the Board 


The Chapter Board of Directors 
has learned that, due to a delay in 
the mailing of the November LA 
Architect, notice of the Special 
Meeting held on November 9, 
1982 was not received by some of 
our members in a timely fashion. 
The meeting was called to dis- 
cuss a proposed 1983 Special 
Assessment of $10 per LA/AIA 
Architect Member for the purpose 
of obtaining a computer for the 
Chapter office. Members attend- 
ing the meeting discussed the 
issue, a motion was made and car- 
ried to approve the assessment, 
and our computer has been 
ordered. The Board apologizes for 
the delay of the meeting notice. 


LA/AIA 


Board of Directors meeting 2200, 
Los Angeles Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, Novem- 
ber 2, 1982. 

+ President's Report: Lyman 
requested that Tyler discuss their 
meeting with Gere Kavanaugh. 
Kavanaugh would like the AIA to 
endorse a plan for having sixteen 
different domestic architectural 
items distributed throughout the 
country in a type of Craft & Folk Art 
exhibit. Tyler read a letter of 
endorsement for the signature of 
Lyman. 

Moved Landworth/Second 
Rosen, the following: that the 
Board endorse the letter as read. 
Carried. 

Lyman introduced Kurt Meyer, 
Chairman of the Chapter’s 
National & State Awards Commit- 
tee. Meyer said that he had been 
asked to select people for National 
and State Awards. It is too late to 
do anything this year, but we want 
to organize it so that from now on 
a standard method can be estab- 
lished to keep track of National and 
State Awards, establish a good way 
of finding candidates, assist them in 
making application, and support 
their nomination. The awards are 
broken down into categories and 
he suggested that there be a write- 
up in the LA Architect. 

Lyman introduced Barton 
Phelps, Chairman of the Chapter’s 
Cultural Heritage Committee. 
Phelps discussed the article 
regarding the demolition of a 
church in downtown Los Angeles. 
He said that the article has focused 
a lot of attention on other churches 
in the area, especially on a building 
in similar jeopardy: the First United 
Methodist Church by John Austin. 
The property has been acquired by 
the Gas Company with the under- 
standing that the seller of the 
property see to the demolition of 
the building. Phelps said that he 
was hoping that members of the 
Los Angeles Chapter could talk to 
the right people at the lighting 
company and perhaps intervene. 

Moved Wertheimer/Second 
Hall, the following: that a letter 
from this Board be sent to CRA and 
to the Gas Company to the effect 
that this Board supports efforts to 
preserve the church and properly 
explore re-use of the building. 
Carried. Phelps will prepare the 
letter for Lyman’s sianature 
+ Treasurer's Report: Landworth 
informed the board that 1982 
expenses to date are $223,318; 
the bank balance at the end of Oct- 
ober is $41,776; the anticipated 
balance at the end of 1982 is plus 
$776.00. 

Ross inquired whether the 
Design Awards Program was a 
financial success. Axon responded 
that all the figures were not in yet. 

A discussion was held on Din- 
ner-Program events. Zimmerman 
felt that people were excluded from 
our programs because of cost. 
Chern stated that we should orga- 
nize events so that those who want 
to attend a dinner can do so; others 
can attend a $5 wine and cheese 
reception. 
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Chapter News and Notes 


Loyola High School is having a 
career week beginning January 3, 
1983. They have requested that 
someone from the Chapter attend 
these sessions and talk to the stu- 
dents. Paxton will follow up on 
this. 

Warren Thompson, CCAIA, is 
requesting participants for the 
Monterey Design Conference, not 
only as individuals, but also as 
firms. 

The State of California is look- 
ing for an Associate Architect 

The Chapter has taken some 
space across the hall from the 


present office. It consists of approx- 


imately 490 square feet which will 
be used for a conference room. 

Axon read a letter from Elaine 
Jones, written in response to Bob 
Lawrence's letter apologizing for 
the confusion regarding Quincy 
Jones’ nomination for an Award. 
Elaine wrote, “The honor to Quin- 
cy’s work that means so much to 
me, is the very fact that he was 
nominated by his own Chapter who 
knew him and his work. This honor 
is in no way diluted by the misun- 
derstanding.” 

Paxton said she had received 
a request from a student requesting 
assistance from the Education 
Commitee in the form of $200.00 
to assist him with his expenses in 
attending the Architectural Stu- 
dents’ Forum ‘82 in Nebraska. 
Wertheimer said that he thought 
it was a small amount to ask for 
and we should support this student. 
Lyman asked if any money was 
budgeted for this. Landworth 
said no. 

Moved Ross/Second Paxton, 
the following: that the Board 
budget $200.00 for the Student 
Fund for 1983. Moved Ross/ 
Second Wertheimer, the fol- 
lowing: that the motion be tabled. 
Carried. 

Gary Dempster said that the 
Associates could contribute $100 
if this Board could come up with 
the other $100. 

Moved Tyler/Second Rosen, 
the foliowing: that the Chapter 
donate $100.00 to assist the stu- 
dent with his expenses in attending 
Forum ‘82. Carried. 

e Associate's Report: Takaki read 
the names being considered for 
Associate office. Phil Yankey has 
been nominated for President. 

Takaki discussed his proposal 
of an Olympic project for public 
awareness. He said that he would 
like to finalize this at the next 
meeting. 

A discussion was had on the 
resolution for the formation of a 
National Associates Committee. 
Takaki said that an announcement 
will be made by the National Direc- 
tor that an Associate will be con- 
sidered to sit on the Council. If any 
Associates are interested, the 
Director will submit their names to 
Bob Lawrence. 

Philip Yankey said that he 
wanted to thank this Board and the 
AIA for their support of the Associ- 
ate’s First Annual Design Confer- 
ence. After all expenses were paid 
they netted almost $3,000.00. 

e New Business: Discussion was 
held on the Revised Rules of the 
Board. Chern said that the Revised 
Rules of the Board have not been 
amended since 1962. The Rules of 
the Board deal with how we func- 
tion in those areas that are not cov- 
ered by the By-Laws. Chern said 
that there are a lot of Standing 
Committees listed that are no 
longer existing and he would like to 
have the opinion of the Board 
regarding dropping them. After 
much discussion it was agreed that 
the Board members would review 
the Rules and discuss them at the 
next meeting. 

e Education Committee Report: 
Paxton informed the Board that 
the National Association of Women 
in Construction had asked the Edu- 
cation Committee to prepare a pro- 
gram for all high schools in the Los 
Angeles area for an architectural 
drafting contest. No action was 
taken on this. 


ASA 


January marks the beginning of the 
16th year for the Architectural 
Secretaries Association. Installation 
of the L.A. chapter's new slate of 
officers will take place on January 
18 in the “Top of the Strip” room, 
Hyatt on Sunset, Hollywood. The 
evening, which has been dubbed 
“ASA's Sweet Sixteen Birthday 
Party,” will feature charter mem- 
bers, past presidents, and individ- 
uals who have made outstanding 
contributions to the organization 
over the past 15 years. Also on the 
program is a cocktail and social 
hour, followed by dinner in a set- 
ting which overlooks Hollywood. 

Marci Miskinnis of Daniel, 
Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall will 
be installed as president, succeed- 
ing Catherine Schoen of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill. 

Other new ASA officers are 
Charmaine Kenzer of Jacobs 
Architects, first vice-president; 
Lavonia Roberts of Parkin Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Planners, second 
vice-president; Beverly Bolin of 
Leidenfrost/Horowitz & Associ- 
ates, recording secretary; Marilyn 
Spielman of Maxwell Starkman 
& Associates, corresponding secre- 
tary; Cathy Chang of Howard 
Needles Tammen & Bergendoff, 
treasurer. New directors are Cath- 
erine Schoen; Kathy Majdali of 
Charles Kober Associates; Lana 
Graspo of Allen & Sheriff Archi- 
tects. 

Contact Marilyn Spielman at 
(213) 278-6400 for reservations 
and information. 


WAL 


The wives of all architects are 
invited to join the Women’s 
Architectural League and to 
contact 1983 president Juanita 
Gulbrand for information 

Ms. Gulbrand’s new board is as 
follows: Ruth Brown; correspond- 
ing secretary, Jennifer Green- 
field; treasurer, Martha Bower- 
man; parliamentarian, Sally 
Landworth; directors, Kay 
Tyler, Elaine Sutnar and Dottie 
Gill. Assisting the board will be 
program chairman Heidi Moore, 
Girl's Week chairman Phyllis 
Laffin, and publicity chairman 
Marcia Pollak. 


LA/AIA Officers 
Frederic P. Lyman, President 
Robert Tyler, Vice President 
William Landworth, Treasurer 
Chester Widom, Secretary 


LA Architect 
Published monthly (except August) by 
the Los Angeles Chapter/American 
Institute of Architects, 8687 Melrose 
Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069. 

(213) 659-2282 

One year mail subscriptions: $15 
Students $12. Overseas $25. Advertis 
ing rates, including inserts, are available 
from Chapter office. 

Editorial contributions and corre- 
spondence are invited. The opinions 
stated are those of the authors only, and 
do not reflect the official position of the 
AIA or the Los Angeles Chapter, except 
where noted. 

Appearance of names and pictures 
of products and services in either edi- 
torial or advertising does not constitute 
an endorsement of same by the AIA or 
the Los Angeles Chapter. 


Editorial Board: 
John Mutlow, AIA, Chairman 
Janice Axon 
John Chase 
Peggy Cochrane, AIA 
Elaine Sewell Jones 
Frederic P. Lyman, AIA 
Barton Phelps, AIA 
Michael Rotondi 
A. Jeffrey Skorneck, AIA 
David Weaver 
Lester Wertheimer, AIA 
Editorial Board Emeritus: 
Thomas S. Hines 
Michael F. Ross, AIA 
Thomas R. Vreeland, FAIA 
Contributors: 
Frank Israel 
Courtney Miller 
John Pastier 
Charles Wheatley 
Editor: 
Barbara Goldstein 
Managing Editor/Advertising: 
Bruno Giberti: 461-7626 


13-Day Solar Tour of Israel 

Expand your horizons on cultural and scientific levels in Israel, 
the world leader in alternative energy. 

$1395 Deluxe Hotel/$995 Kibbutz 


Solar Tours International (213) 664-5146 


PROFESSIONAL 
ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELS 


ENERGY ANALYSIS 

CEDM STANDARD DESIGN 
RESIDENTIAL -COMMERCIAL 
JOB COST CONTROL 


math/tec 


COMPUTER AID FOR ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
118 SOUTH CATALINA / REDONDO BEACH, CA 90277 (213) 374-8959 


Hagfors 
A Design Resource 


Merona Sport - Braun Gifts - Marimekko - Ciao Luggage 
Museum of Modern Art Gifts - All-Cotton Sweaters 
Imported Toys: Greeting Cards - Gift Wrap 


HIL Montana Avenue 
Santa Monica. California 90103 


S & C Structural Design Services 


License: C29041 


Steve Lin Chiang, M.S., P.E. 


Reasonable Rate 


P.O. Box 29087, Los Angeles, California 90029 
Telephone (213) 661-7139 


Look to this symbol 


- EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 

Drafting and lettering machines, 
vinyl board covering, leads and 
sundries/Chairs, lamps, drawing 
and light tables/Paper and film 
for diazo printing and drawing/ 
Pin bars and punches/Diazo 
machines, vacuum frames, and 
parts/Deionized water, aqua and 
anhydrous ammonias. 

- REPRO SERVICES 
Printing title blocks/Machine 
maintenance/Pin bar punching/ 
Consultation/Sales/Installation/ 
Delivery 


for all your drawing and 
diazo printing needs. 


- BRAND NAMES 

Blu Ray/Borco/Charvoz/ 
Clearprint/Designmate/Diazit/ 
Dietzgen/Gradco/Hamilton/ 

K+ E/Kroy/Luxo/Mayline/Mutoh/ 
Neolt/Planhold/Rayven/Register- 
mate/Repro Technology/ 
Teledyne Post/Teledyne Rotolite/ 
Vemco 


Repro-Graphic Supply 
2737 San Fernando Rd., 
Los Angeles 90065 
(213) 223-1511 


MASONRY 
WALLS 

FoR 

ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 


NON-RESIGENTIAL 
BURGINGS 


For a $5.00 
Investment... 


We will help you design your 
non-residential masonry 
buildings, which must conform 
to the California Requirements 
for Energy Conservation. 


Every Architectural office should have this 
publication which features Masonry design examples, 


tables and requirements. 


“You send your check — 
we pay the postage.” 


8%" x 11”, 88 pages 


